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GOOD WORDS.—IX. 


Deep humility is a strong bulwark; and as we enter 
into it, we find safety and true exaltation; the foolishness 
of God is wiser than man, and the weakness of God 1s 
stronger than man. JoHN WOOLMAN. 


I WLLL ABIDE IN THINE 


Among so many, can He care? 


HOUSE. 


Can special love be everywhere? 
A myriad homes—a myriad ways 


And God’s eye over every place. 


Over; but in? The world is full; 
A grand omnipotence must rule; 
3ut is there life that does abide 


With thine own loving, side by side? 


So many, and so wide abroad; 

Can any heart have all of God? 

From the great spaces, vague and dim, , 
May one small household gather Him? 


I asked: My soul bethought of this 
In just that very place of His 
Where He hath put and keepeth you, 
God hath no other thing to do. 


Vrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 


 — 
———— 


THE FATHERHOOD OF 

LIFE. 

[Read at a meeting of the Friends’ Association of London 
Grove, Chester County, Pa.] 


GOD—IN DAILY 


First let me say that the Fatherhood of God has a 
meaning for me only when interpreted in terms of 
my every day life. It is not a theory which I hold 
good for one day in the week, or for certain special 
days in the year. It is not the basis of my religious 
life alone. It is the basis of my whole life; it is a 
faet of every day experience and knowledge. It is 
these things or it is nothing to me. If it were not so, 
it would not be worth the time it takes to tell you 
about it this afternoon. 

The Fatherhood of God: Sonship with a Being 
who is life itself, who is the love that never faileth, 
who is wisdom of the highest order. The one is the 
corollary of the other. If I assume the one, then the 
other requires no argument; it is self evident. I 
have assumed the one. What shall I do with the 
other? How shall I adjust my life to its depth and 
breadth of meaning ? 

To-day I know in part and can answer in part. But 
it doth not yet appear what I shall be. For the full 
revelation I wait and trust. To-day’s knowledge is 
sufficient to fill every moment with interest and en- 
gage all my energy in glad co-operation with a pur- 
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pose that I believe to be working for universal good. 
1 trust and work; | aspire to show my trust by my 
work. The ends for which I work are such as are in- 
spired by an unfaltering trust in an infinite goodness 
ai the heart of things, who supplies the means. If I 
inake his ends my own, then his means are mine too. 

This is the first meaning, then, trust; just such 
trust as a loyal son gives to his beloved father, the 
child-like trust that never questions. I do not need 
te imagine an infinite personality in the form of a 
man. I only have to take the choicest attributes of 
the best souls I have ever known; I only have to 
study the lives of the prophets of God in all ages, and 
especially of him called the Christ. I have, then, a 
conception of the heart of the Father, and I know 
that here are love and sympathy, compassion and for- 
giveness, a wise tenderness and a gentle firmness, all 
blended in such a manner that he may be ealled both 
Love and Law, a living Will. His love is over us all: 
yet his laws are more precious than the good of the 
individual, because they are framed in love, a love 
that knows the end from the beginning. 

Let us be very concrete. 
are not abstractions. 


This love and this law 
I see them every day of my 


life in visible form and accomplished fact on every 
hand. 


I find them in all the broad range of nature, 
from clod and crystal up to man; from the depths of 
the sea to the infinitude of the heavens: in summer 
heat and winter cold, in sunshine and tempest. In 
them all, the very life of God throbs and pulses. He 
is present as love and law, and every atom and every 
creature are moving forward, if it be only that they 
may give place to some higher form. 
* Let me go wher’er I will, 

I hear a sky-born music still; 

*Tis not in the high stars alone. 

Nor in the cups of budding flowers. 

Nor in the red-breast’s mellow tone, 

Nor in the bow that smiles in showers: 


But in the mud and seum of things, 


There alway—alway something sings.” 


Then why shall I be fearful anywhere? The 
Father is always with me, and no harm ean come to 
me on sea or land. Even though the solid earth trem- 
ble, 1 know that only by such processes as these has 
he brought the world to its present beauty and love- 
liness. None of these external things can make me 
unhappy. I am not under them; my life is not con- 
ditioned upon them. I am at peace in the presence of 
them all, for I am his child, who holds the destinies of 
worlds and systems of worlds in the hollow of his 
hand. I do not complain; I am attuned to heavenly 
harmonies and conscious of joy unspeakable. 

In the human world about me I perceive that all 
men are my brothers—children of the same All- 
Father. This brotherhod is not a mere theory, but 
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it means an actual partaking of the same nature and 
the same life, with a unity and a community of in- 
terest, that constitute solidarity. However ignorant 
or depraved or ugly the man may appear, as I look 
at him, I behold an unconscious son of God. I long 
te bring this godliness or God-likeness to conscious- 
ness, and my trust of the Father’s life is so strong 
that I make my appeal to it. “ There is an infinite 
worthiness in man, which will appear at the call of 
worth.” The more God-like I am, the nearer I can 
approach to the God in my brother. I am persuaded, 
too, that as I draw nearer to God, I draw the mass of 
humanity nearer to him also; for we are bound to- 
gether in unity. One life of trust is an inspiration 
and a call to all mankind to come up higher. In the 
light of this truth, every expression of godliness is a 
co-operation with the eternal will and purpose of the 
Almighty One, who is establishing his kingdom over 
the whole earth. And he is our Father. 

I trust him in nature, I trust him in man, and I 
trust him in all experiences. If there is a Fatherly 
Providence in one event, there is one in all events. 
I am persuaded that no experience can come to me 
that I have not in some way called for; I have no re- 
lationships that I have not woven.’ And God is in 
them all, if I but find him. If I remove all barriers 
and obstructions the love and wisdom are with me 
that will strengthen and guide, that will help me into 
a larger place, that will give me peace, that will nour- 
ish me into the consciousness of everlasting life. 

My trust does not carry me to the point of inactiv- 
ity, however. I do not expect to be fed and clothed 
and blessed in some mysterious manner, without any 
co-operation on my part. I expect to be fed and 
clothed and blessed in a perfectly orderly and lawful 
way, because I have complied with the conditions. I 
have chosen universal ends; I have given myself to 
my Father to work for him, and the food and cloth- 
ing and blessing are incidents of the companionship 
and co-operation which this implies. 

Nor does my trust lead me to confuse man’s mis- 
takes with God’s purposes, by attributing all that I 
see to Him, and saying that whatever is is right. 
What I see of evil and its consequences is only the 
reaction of man’s ignorance and willfulness against 
the Father’s love and law. He does not delight in 
our sorrow and suffering, nor does he directly send 
them upon us. We in our ignorance of his laws bring 
them upon ourselves. He is in them, in the sense that 
he is in them to bring us to him, through suffering, if 
we will come in no other way. Through these experi- 
ences, which men eall evil, the race is led onward to 
know his laws; we are drawn closer together in sym- 
pathy; we are forced to discover that we cannot es- 
cape from him in whom we really may live and have 
our being; we are taught that in harmony with him 
is peace and power. 

Out of this trust that I have attempted to portray, 

r along with it, comes loving communion. Yet it is 
more than communion. It is such a complete surren- 
der of all selfish fears and desires that it reaches the 
point of union with the Father. I love the things 
that He loves. His purposes are my purposes, as far 
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as I am privileged to know them. I become conscious 
of this union through the sense of completeness which 
1 have when I thus am wholly God’s in desire and 
purpose. I am no longer dismembered and at war 
with myself. I have a consciousness of something 
nearer than breath, a vital, inner connection between 
my own higher self and God, which in my highest 
moments reaches the point of identity of nature. | 
no longer feel any separateness. Even the sense of 
obedience is merged into the sense of oneness. This 
oneness “ peoples the lonely places,” effaces my mis- 
takes and disappointments, and convinces me that I 
cannot escape from my good. In this ineffable union, 
infinity and humility are strangely blended. “ An 
infinite enlargement is open to me on every side ”; 
yet the light that shines in me and the life that works 
in me are all. By nature, I am that light and life; I 
must wholly and consciously become so; I must be 
born from above. 

As I feel the child-like trust, as I engage in filial 
communion, as I enter into vital union with the im- 
manent God of Love and Life, I am born anew. I 
2m born into the knowledge that my life is spiritual; 
1 am born as a living soul. As I grow in this knowl- 
edge, I learn that the measure of my life is the meas- 
ure of love that I express. I live abundantly only as 
[ love abundantly, not as a duty, but as the joyous, 
spontaneous expression of the divine spirit. As I as- 
sume the Fatherhood of God, so I assume the broth- 
erhood of man. As I enter upon the life of love, 
therefore, I enter upon a life in accord with the na- 
ture of things. In so doing I am building my life 
upon certainties, I am making demands upon the uni- 
verse. I have a place and a meaning in the divine 
economy. 

Such reflections and such a realization are a source 
of strength. They give me strength to be faithful to 
the highest. They give me strength to live out my 
ideals. They endow me with a moral and spiritual 
vigor, which I may work into the very fiber of my 
being. The practical application of the loving life is 
the antidote to fear, worry, uncertainty, and the 
weakness which comes from the divided life. The 
life which is from above has no need to reach out in 
anxious pursuit of wealth and power, nor even ideals. 
Eternity is now, God is here, all things are ours. Yet 
we do not have to take care of the universe. Our 
Father is doing that. He who truly follows such a 
mode of life will not be likely to suffer from nervous 
prostration. 

In very truth, a belief in the Fatherhood of God 
means that we take him for our all sufficiency in all 
things. If we abide in this truth, we all have some- 
thing to give, because our gifts are from him. We 
all become ministers of his love and power and co- 
workers with him. He worketh in us both to will 
and to do. We feel ourselves borne onward by an 
irresistible current, yet we also have initiative and de- 
termining power. We trust ourselves, we are self- 
reliant; yet only in the sense that we know ourselves 
to be open and receptive to the over-soul. So para- 
dox after paradox is met and solved in this ineffable 
union, which is not the effacement of individuality, 
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but the enlargement of it, in consecration to the high- 
est ends. 

In these poor and insufficient phrases I have tried 
to depict to you my conception of the relation which 
ve all may bear to our spiritual Father, him in whom 
we live and move and have our being. As I seek for 
the richest meaning of this Fatherhood, it is found 
in the feeling of union, a union which makes life a 
certainty, which exalts service into mastery, which 
makes self-reliance the noblest creed and puts the 
iron into our blood for all high endeavor. This is 
God’s world. Good is the end of all, and love is the 
fulfilling of the law. 

In contemplation of this union I am for the mo- 
ment lost in wonder and worship, in joy and praise; 
but only for the moment. I have a life to live, a life 
from him, a life full of unmeasured possibilities. 
Each moment may be a divine moment, each act may 
be glorified by the presence of the highest. As a liv- 
ing soul, as a living unity, body and soul, I give my- 
self to thee, O Father, and thou dost nourish me, 
body and soul. I have no burdens to bear. I have no 
tasks to perform. I am alive in thee, and that is in 
the highest sense health, riches, power and opportun- 
ity. This is the kingdom which all experiences, yea, 
all experiences, shall serve. It is the kingdom to 
which all things shall be added. 


Epwarp A. Pennock. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE SILENT 
MULTITUDE. 

[Extracts from an editorial in The Public (Chicago), of 
which Louis F. Post is editor.] 

In Froude’s most excellent sketch of Julius Cesar 
there is a description of the state of the decaying re- 
ligion of Rome before the Christian era, which is 
marvelously suggestive of the state of the organized 
Christianity of to-day. Froude writes: 

Religion, once the foundation of the laws and rule of per- 
sonal conduct, had subsided into opinion. The educated, in 
their hearts, disbelieved it. Temples were still built with in- 
creasing splendor; the established forms were scrupulously ob- 
served. Public men spoke conventionally of Providence, that 
they might throw on their opponents the odium of impiety; 
but of genuine belief that life had any serious meaning, there 
was none remaining beyond the circle of the silent, patient, 
ignorant multitude. The whole spiritual atmosphere was satu- 
rated with cant—cant moral, cant political, cant religious; an 
affectation of high principle which had ceased to touch the 


conduct, and flowed on in an increasing volume of insincere and 
unreal speech. 


So it is here and in our day. 

We have a simple multitude, not ignorant in the 
sense of being unlettered, but densely ignorant of the 
religious, social, political and financial forces that are 
in play all about them; and this multitude, silent, pa- 
tient, simple and sincere, is spiritually served by 
many devoted ministers and priests. But how is it 
with our organized church as a social force? Is this 
making for social righteousness, as the unsophisti- 
cated patiently trust, and their devoted servitors sin- 
cerely assure them? Does it not rather respond to 
the subtle touch of business classes that affect prin- 


ciples which have ceased to govern their conduct, and 
follow in the wake of unscrupulous financiers and 


subservient newspapers, all saturated with moral, po- 
litical and religious cant ? 


When the question of property in human flesh and 
blood was at issue in this country, the churches stood 
for vested property rights and against natural human 
rights. Not merely did the y silently : acquiesce in the 
one, as with all propriety they might, but they 
preached against the other. Professing to represent 
the Fatherhood of God and the consequent brother- 
hood of man, they minimized the Christian texts 
which enjoin love of the neighbor, while they empha- 
sized the Paulist text which commands obedience to 
masters. Why? Because the privileged property 
interests of the time commanded the agencies of or- 
ganized religion. 

Not until fratricidal war resulted, did the churches 
take part in the slavery question; and then their part 
in it was only incidental to their deeper interest in 
the war—those on one side of a geographical line 
being incidentally for slavery; those on the other 
being incide ntally against it; those on each being pri- 
marily concerned with winning the war for its own 
section. 

Professed advocates of the brotherhood of man, 
they had been defenders of human slavery; institu- 
tional representatives of the Prince of Peace, they 
became sectional partisans for war. 

So it was again when the British across the ocean 
and the American republic here, embarked upon c¢a- 
reers of conquest by war. The organized church did 
not oppose it; it did not even hold aloof. It ap- 
plauded these movements and assumed to sanctify 
their invasive, domineering and bloody purpose, with 
the approval of a religion the very essence of which 
is love and its professions peace. Why? Because 
business interests demanded it. Organized Chris- 
tianity, like the organized piety of the Rome of Ca- 
sar, had become paganized at the extremities and com- 
mercialized at the heart. 

Consider the reign of oppressive privilege, to 
which a disinherited world is awaking and against 
which it revolts. What part is organized Christian- 
ity taking in this great drama? Does it speak for the 
despoiled? Not as a body; not through the leaders; 
and only here and there through any of its ministers. 
Does it admonish the despoiler? Not so long as he 
keeps out of jail, avoids personal scandal, abstains 
from petty gambling, and does his drinking at a 
wealthy club instead of a cheap saloon. Does it even 
hold its peace, preaching abstract religious doctrines 
and leaving concrete communal problems to the indi- 
vidual conscience? No, not even this does it do. The 
agents of organized Christianity are so completely at 
the service of the privileged classes, who in their 
hearts disbelieve it, yet erect its temples and observe 
its forms, that these classes have only to say, 
“Come!” and this degenerate church comes; or 
“ Go! ” and it goes. 

Testimony might be piled mountain high, to show 





that the Christian pulpit as an institution has come 
to be what Roman paganism was in Cesar’s time as 
Froude describes it. It is a living and pliant tool 
which beneficiaries of privilege manipulate, a sort of 
moral policeman whose functions beneficiaries of 
privilege utilize to shield their own big crimes by as- 
sailing the petty vices of other people. 

But this does not mean necessarily that such is to 
be the history of the pulpit for long. Not only are 
masses of men, Christian in spirit if not in form, find- 
ing outside of organized churches better spiritual 
food than is commonly dispensed within them, but 
within the organized churches themselves there are 
indications of an eruption, a genuine spiritual awak- 
ening, a hopeful moral revolution. It is not impossi- 
ble, nor even improbable, that soon the money chang- 
ers in the temple may come again under the lash, and 
that the Christian pulpit may have a rebirth and re- 
sume its original mission of proclaiming the universal 
Fatherhood of God and equal brotherhood of men. 


FRIENDS OF TO-DAY. 


[A paper, by Eva 8S. Richards, read at the Friends’ Associa- 
tion of New Garden, Chester County, Pa., having been written 
in answer to the question, “ Who are true Friends? Are there 
any to-day? ”’] 


Many vears ago Friends or Quakers were easily 
distinguished in a company by the manner of dress, 
as well as by the * thee and thou,” but now a glance 
among Friends at vearly meeting confirms the belief 


that “ plain apparel ” is becoming nearly extinct. 


Modern appliances have been introduced in the 


homes until to-day the Friend’s home displays the 
same furnishings as his neighbor, the Churchman. 
What does this mean, or does it really signify any- 
thing / 

Not long ago, a lady remarked to me, “ There are 
no true Friends any more. Think of the Friends of 
vears ago and then look at the Friends of to-day . 
and so I would ask you to look back into the past; 
look now at the present, and then look hopefully to- 
ward the future. 

Tis true, Friends in the past have achieved won- 
ders; they have held the light high with unwavering 
trust, and we have reaped the fruits of their labor; 
they were patient under suspicion, prayerful amid 
difficulties, daring when in danger, loyal to their faith 
and earnest in their convictions. Differing with the 
Puritan in gentleness, condemning the extravagances 
of the high churchman, the old-time Friend in his 
drab clothes, lived his quiet, simple life, doing good 
to all whom he could reach and evil to none. 

But times have changed and the Friend must adapt 
his life to cope with the ditheulties of the present age. 
We no longer have dealings with Indians, as did our 
Quaker ancestors, and give equal value, but we do 
meet our fellow beings every day, and do we give 
equal value? Does the young employee give his em- 
ployer the full value of his time? Does the business 
man respect his helpers and remember they are his 
brothers? “Am I not my brother’s keeper? Do we 
give the full value to simple, every-day acts of love, 
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given freely, given fully? The Indian has been 
driven back, the neighbor is still here. 

Surely, ’tis not a question of dress that makes a 
Friend. The Discipline does not state the manner of 
making the coat or dress, nor does it decide the color, 
but says clearly, “ The Spirit of Truth which led our 
early Friends to lay aside things unbecoming the gos- 
pel of Christ still leads in the same path all who sub- 
mit to its guidance; we therefore earnestly encourage 
all Friends to watch over themselves in this respect, 
and seriously to consider the plainness and simplicity 
which the gospel enjoins, manifesting it in their con- 
versation, apparel, furniture, buildings, salutation 
and manner of living.” We must provide, of course, 
for the material comfort of ourselves and our fami- 
lies, but take care lest we miss entirely to provide for 
the soul’s welfare through lack of time. To quote 
further, “*Ourmembers are earnestly entreated to con 
sider weightily the disposal of their time, receiving 
it as a gift of God, for the stewardship of which an 
account must be rendered.” The interest of our 
older Friends in the slave can be directed more wisely 
perhaps now than in the years when slavery actually 
existed, since we are reaping the direful results of 
slavery in the brutal crimes brought into notice every 
day by the papers. Friends should show their influ- 
ence, for every moral force is needed to assist in the 
education of the ambitious negro and the suppression 
of the debased brute. 

Friends have ever been foremost along educational 
lines, and most particular to choose only good books 
for themselves and their children. These schools 
have been sought frequently by others than Friends, 
and really stand high in the esteem of prominent edu- 
cators. The classics in literature are read, studied 
and appreciated, and why should we be less Friends if 
we feel and understand the good in musie and art? 
During the strenuous days of our early Friends, when 
each day might bring imprisonment, every action 
misunderstood, of course there was no time for such 
cultivation of the mind, and the soul expanded under 
suffering, as only noble souls can expand. But now 
people in general, looking back over our past history, 
appreciate highly the struggles and high ideals of the 
early Friends, yet fail to know that Friends of to-day 
are striving under the same “ light” of which Fox 
and others spoke so frequently, and some say we deny 
ihe divinity of Christ. Possibly, dear people, we fail 
to “let the light shine,” and, perhaps, the Young 
Friends’ Association ean do no nobler work to-day 
than to let the world at large know what we really 
believe. 


“Let us arise! all 
Let us arise! 


unite! 

in our might! 

Let us arise! speak for God and the right; 

Tho’ our numbers may be few, 

God will lead us safely thro’, 

And our arms with strength endure, by His might.” 


“It is not the opinions that we carefully express, 
but the lives we unconsciously live that gauge our 


power in the world; not our words, but our atmos- 
phere.” 
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MY VISIT WITH THE FRIENDS. 

[By Charles Wagner, author of “ The Simple Life,” in the 
Sunday School Times (Philadelphia) .] 

Among the component groups, so various, of the 
American population whose reception remains vivid 
in my remembrance, I ought to mention specially the 
Society of Friends, most numerous to-day in Philadel- 
phia, the city of Pennsylvania. People of severe and 
sturdy simplicity, scornful of lying conventions and 
formal prescriptians, the Friends have long preached 
and practiced “ the simple life,” so that a lively sym- 
pathy inclined them toward my ideas, in which they 
recognized what had been their own ideals and aspira- 
tions for centuries. For my part, I had long had the 
desire of meeting them. It had happened to me, here 
and there in the course of my life, to know people 
whose religious practices were of this laic form, broad 
and truly human, and their uprightness and unpre- 
tentious goodness had made an extraordinary impres- 
sion upon me; for nothing wins me like absence of af- 
fectation, directness and sincerity. 

The Friends have so far broken with formalism 
that they might almost be considered formalists from 
excess of informality; for instance, it is not allowable 
to invite any one to their meetings. I was 
not, then, in any sense invited among them, and I 
should have been forever deprived of the pleasure of 
being there had I waited for the making of a definite 
engagement; but there came a suggestion, almost by 
chance, that I go without ceremony. So I went, and 
nobody seemed to observe the fact. 

The interior arrangements of the meeting house 
consisted of nothing but seats—no organ, no choir, 
no religious symbolism. The windows are so placed 
as to light the room very judiciously, but not so that 
one may see what is going on outside. All the 
Friends are laymen; there are no clergy. When they 
come together, each one takes his seat in silence, with- 
out paying any attention to his neighbors; no one 
looks about, and no matter what visitor chances to ar- 
rive, no one disturbs himself, and everybody appears 
to be indifferent to his coming; it would seem that 
the Friends had borrowed from the old Stoies of their 
impassibility. And be it well understood that if no 
one finds sufficient reason for breaking the silence, 
the congregation departs as it came, after the lapse of 
a reasonable length of time, and it does not enter any 
one’s mind to regret that no word has been spoken; if 
nobody said anything, nobody had anything to say. 

This meeting began with silence; there was no lit- 
urgy, no chant, and nobody said anything; they all 
thought. The faces were characteristically serious 
and benevolent; a great calm and the spirit of peace 
reigned everywhere. Never had I better understood 
the speech of silence; the silence of such an assembly, 
delivered over entirely to thought and meditation, is 
very suggestive, and, in its way, eloquent. 

It is said that the Arabs mistrust the loquacious 
and respect the silent, and in this matter, no doubt, 
the Friends are Arabs; nevertheless it seemed evi- 
dent to me that to come and go without opening my 
mouth would be an offence against one of their fun- 
damental principles, which is to do as the Spirit 





moves you. The Spirit moved me to speak, and, as 
] had a number of things to say, I arose, without pre- 
sentation or any sort of encouragement, and talked 
from my seat. Several men and women followed me, 
-ach speaking a few words, as he felt inclined. After 
the meeting a number of people came up, all “ thee- 
and thou-ing”: “I have read thy book.” 
pleased to meet thee.” 

Among themselves the Friends are absolutely de- 
licious, and their calm does the soul no end of good in 
this restless age. I never tired of contemplating some 
of their good faces, at once vivid and peaceful; I was 
particularly struck with the depth and beauty of one 
venerable man’s blue eyes, which seemed to hold a 
reflection of the divine peace. 


“T am 


Fear nothing, be not 
dismayed, do not worry, do not hurry; act with good 
sense and tranquillity, and trust in God—this sums 
up a goodly number of their principles. 
to respect the soul of every man. 


Another is 
No other people 
have a like veneration for conscience or show more 
delicacy in respecting its integrity; there is no au- 
tocracy among them, no use of compulsion; every in- 
dividual’s originality is sacred; never, according to 
their ideas, do we need to substitute our own con- 
science for another man’s, to lead him to acts in which 
he is nothing but our instrument. 

The Friends cannot be judged by their number, 
quite limited to-day, nor by surface appearances, nor 
by the place they take in the world. As they are 
modest, and hold the trumpeting of good deeds in 
contempt, it takes time to inform yourself of their 
value as an active principle in the society of the time. 

The fact is that by reason of their honesty, their 
thrifty simplicity, their contented minds and method- 
ical ways, they have long held an extraordinary posi- 
tion. A number of the most important of the coun- 
try’s affairs are in their hands, where they are be- 
queathed from father to son; for as business men 
they are wise and scrupulous. Many of them have 
large fortunes, but they make no display of their 
charities—and their unobtrusive generosity is greatly 
to their honor. 

Several of the best schools of Philadelphia and its 
vicinity are under the direction of the Friends, some 
of them restricted to their own children, others for 
the benefit of the community at large. 

Much work and little noise seems to be the device 
of these educators; their calm in itself is a power in 
education. The best schoolmaster is he whom noth- 
ing astonishes, and whose disposition is perfectly 
even, provided it be not too inflexible. You will not 
find this corps of teachers rivaling their pupils in 
smiles and chatter; nothing of the sort; they are sim- 
ply kind with unvarying kindness. A too demonstra- 
tive kindness is a fair-weather sign indicative of 
squalls to come later; it is a sort of smiling nervous- 
ness, and nerves in education!—there must be none. 

Often, as I passed through these tranquil and re- 
tiring abodes of education, a regret arose in me that 
I was not achild. I should have been made happy by 
the life I saw there, a perfectly normal and natural 
life, and penetrated in the most unostentatious way 
with the perfume of spirituality, recalling forest trails 
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rather than the incense of choirs. For these good 
people possess the modesty of religion; religion is 
ever present with them, but never paraded; their lan- 
guage is as natural and free from cant as possible. 
They love children, in whom lies the future, and 
know how to treat them without indulging them 
either too much or too little. 

They also love the dead, with whom lies remem- 
brance, and know how to honor them without tres- 
passing upon the rights of the living. While boys 
and girls were at their games on the campus of the 
“ Friends’ Select School,” at Philadelphia, I was 
walking on adjoining ground, along an old sunny 
wall, with clumps of bushes growing against it, in 
which little birds sat preening their feathers. Up on 
top of the tower of the City Hall the colossal statue 
of Penn seemed to be watching over the city, its 
parks, its two rivers, and its harbor alive with ship- 
ping. The activity of the great city was throbbing all 
about us in its tremendous arteries. Suddenly my 
foot struck a stone, flat in the short grass; upon it was 
the name of one of the great American Friends—and 
looking about me more attentively I discovered other 
stones, and other names; I was in an old cemetery; 
it was here that they were sleeping, those valiant pio- 
neers, many of whom had contributed to the building 
of America; they were sleeping here, those men of 
peace who had obstinately suffered persecution to 
gain peace. 

So I meditated on their spirit of sacrifice, their 
tranquil faith, that almost superhuman heroism which 
characterizes certain episodes in their history, and 
their invincible patience, that made their resistance 
tc any tyranny like that of the irreducible pebble 
which no force can crush. The joyous shouts of the 
children vibrated in my ears, and dust of the dead 
trembled under my feet. The thrill of a beautiful 
and abundant pulse of life shot through me, wherein 
the fresh strength of life’s morning and the solidarity 
of the past were mingled, and above the graves of the 
fathers I prayed for their children with the candid 
eyes and glowing cheeks, while on the wings of the 
breeze and the sun rays there came to me a mysteri- 
ous salutation from the invisible Father in whom all 
the generations of men are one. 

Paris, France. 


COLONIZATION OF 


[Editorial in The Friend 
1906.] 


ENGLAND. 
(London) for First month 26th, 

The formation of land colonies for the unemployed 
is happily gaining ground. Our first duty is to find 
food for the starving; the second is like unto it, to 
provide employment for men temporarily out of 
work; while the manifestly higher problem is to effect 
such social reforms as shall present genuine oppor- 
tunity for rising to every man who proves by indus- 
try his good intent. A singular problem grows upon 
us. England’s great industries were never more pros- 
perous. Our foreign trade continues to increase. 
Our carrying-trade for the world is larger than ever. 
Income-tax returns rise by leaps and bounds, and pro- 


duce to our government magnificent revenue. With- 
in a brief period the wealth of the United Kingdom 
has increased £8,000,000,000. Yet parallel with 
these notable advances we find crowds of people in 
our cities unemployed. Alongside this paradox we 


have the problem of the steady drift of population 


from agricultural districts to the great cities. It is 
easy to raise the inquiry, Is this drift to the cities a 
mistake? But it is so persistent that there must be 
some apparent gain. It is useless to philosophize 
about it. The fact remains. Canada has an area of 
3,500,000 square miles, with a population of less than 
five and a-haif millions. More than two-thirds of the 
wheat zone of the North American continent lies in 
Canada, to say nothing of its vast fisheries and its 
untold mineral resources. Australia has an area of 
3,000,000 square miles, with a population of less than 
the Metropolitan and City Police districts of London, 
with an area of less than seven hundred square miles. 
In the borough of St. Pancras 37 per cent. of a pop- 
ulation of 235,000 live in slum-homes of one or two 
rooms. But emigration is the remedy of the frugal 
and the enterprising rather than of the indigent. 
Year after year the young and the strong turn to our 
great colonial empire and to the United States to 
solve their own problem. The world becomes richer, 
happier, and more hopeful as the result of this ener- 
getic outspread of the Anglo-Saxon race. We rejoice 
in it, but it does not solve our social difficulties at 
home. We admire the young husbands and wives 
who with little ones cross the ocean, with courage 
shining on their brows, and we heartily wish them 
good-speed on their enterprise. Free land awaits 
them, and free farms for the erection of their own 
homesteads. 

But withal, the overspill of population remains at 
our own doors and perplexes us. What is to become 
of the throngs of the unemployed that remain with 
us? The generosity of our good Queen, the gifts of 
Mr. Fels and Mr. Herring, the efforts of General 
Booth, are all helps. And though such excellent ef- 
forts may seem only to touch the hem of the gar- 
ment, they surely have been guiding the thought of 
intelligent thinkers along the track which leads to the 
true solution. As far as our social reformers have 
traveled, they seem to recognize that the formation 
of farm colonies in England accompanied, where ap- 
propriate, with afforestation, is one of the most help- 
ful remedies. The great development and progress 
of Germany during the last thirty years is suggestive 
in this connection. By the development of small 
holdings and the careful cultivation of the soil, the 
kingdom of Wurtemburg has been converted in forty 
years from one of the poorest countries in Europe 
into one of the most prosperous. The director of the 
Royal Bank at Stuttgart announces that “there is 
not a pauper in the united kingdom of Wurtemberg.” 
Peasant holdings in Bohemia, in the Tyrol, and in 
parts of Switzerland show more or less similar re- 
sults. In the home colonies the unemployed learn 
the arts of (1) fruit farming, (2) of market garden- 
ing, (3) of poultry keeping. Not only do they learn 
varied means of earning a living, but they acquire 
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methodical habits, are stimulated to appreciate regu- 


lar employment, and form habits of independent sup- 
port instead of leaning on the uncertain doles of the 
wealthy. Obviously, no single remedy is a panacea 
for all social ills. The ery of “ back to the land ” is 
but one remedy among others. The great aim is the 
establishment of some remunerative industry to 
which men who have no trade at their finger-ends 
may resort. Gardening a plot of land will not yield 
a large return, but it may make a man independent 
and a respectable and self-respecting citizen. When 
we remember the lamentable reduction in the num- 
ber of persons engaged in agriculture in Great Brit- 
ain in fifty years, since 1851, from nearly two mil- 
lions to under one million, we must see the import- 
ance of the issue. The land needs the men to culti- 
vate it, and the men need the land. 

Instead of large tracts of country being converted 
into pleasure grounds and shooting preserves for mil- 
lionaires, as a nation we must breed a race of free- 
holders, living on the land and independent of doles. 
The blocking out of the Crofters of Scotland has been 
piteous. To plant families in small holdings on the 
waste lands of England and Scotland is an essential 
restitution to the people of their own national inheri- 
tance. Where small holdings are wisely introduced 
we have three advantages, first, an increase in popula- 
tion; secondly, an absence of pauperism; thirdly, the 
resurrection of peasant proprietors who love their 
country and have no desire to emigrate. A fourth 
advantage naturally follows: the prosperity of small 
land-holders soon creates an increased demand for 
clothing and other home comforts, and thus neces- 
sarily improves the trade of the country. So true is 
the proverb of Solomon, “ In the multitude of people 
is the king’s glory.” 

{f sound political economy prevails, men need have 
no jealousy whatever at the introduction and perfec- 
tion of the best machinery, or at the consolidation of 
power-works in the cities. Labor-saving devices are 
all helpful in the increment of the nation’s wealth, 
and the consequent added comfort to our families. 
The introduction of a much larger proportion of free 
and independent proprietors on the land may run 
conterminous with the fullest development of machin- 
ery in our modern national life. “ President Roose- 
velt declares that recent revelations as to the methods 
by which enormous fortunes are made have revolted 
the people’s conscience.” This is so, and we may 
well rejoice that the iniquities of millionaires have 
met such a protest. But we may also rejoice in the 
most perfect adaptation of machinery to modern re- 
quirements. The real danger is not the introduction 
of skill and of invention, but the presence of lavish 
luxury alongside squalid poverty. Private fortunes 
were never more rapidly acquired, but there is a wo- 
ful absence of equitable distribution. The cleavage 
between capitalists and wage-earners has become crit- 
ical both in England and in America. We are told 
that one of every three persons who reaches the age 
of sixty-five dies a pauper, while income-tax is being 
annually paid on one thousand million pounds ster- 
ling. 


Dealing with the colonization of the land in Great 
Britain and Ireland, one or two other points must be 
carefully safeguarded. In talking about market-gar- 
dening and spade-cultivation, we must ever remem- 
ber that there is good land and bad land, fertile dis- 
tricts and sterile. Consequently, it is useless to imag- 
ine that all can be dealt with alike. For instance, 
Foreshore reclamation at the mouth of the Thames 
may prove a great boon to London, yet will require 
much skilled thought and adaptation if it is to sue- 
ceed. The suggested recovery of the Wash may cre- 
ate a new county for a new population of small ten- 
ants between Lincolnshire and Norfolk, but it must 
be under the oversight of engineers who thoroughly 
know their business, and who will safeguard existing 
coast interests and other possible contingencies. It is 
therefore manifest that such movements cannot be 
left to individual enterprise, but require the over- 
sight of responsible government. The world’s in- 
creasing demand for timber, and consequent denud- 
ing of forests, must in like manner be carefully 
gauged, and its relation to the health of the nation 
and its influence on the rainfall be considered. Af- 
forestation in many hill districts and on reclaimed 
lands that are not adapted to agriculture, is a means 
of employing numbers of people for a limited time, 
but it also needs much forethought, and a faculty of 
adaptation begotten of experience and of scientific 
observation. Hence, while the experiments of indi- 
viduals or local communities may be very helpful, it 
will be an absolute necessity for the efficient colon- 
ization of the uncultivated areas of our islands that 
careful oversight and investigation on the part of our 
government be given if we are to make our well- 
meaning efforts a national success. ' 


QUIETLY IN EARNEST. 


Silence marks the working of the greatest forces 
of life. No ear hears the sun draw up into the sky 
the countless tons of water that fall in rain. No man 
hears the groaning of the oak’s fibers as it grows to 
its strength and height. Noise is usually an after 
effect, and does not often accompany initial power. 
Sounding brass and tinkling cymbal are noisy, but 
not powerful. So the will reaches its decisions in 
silence, and it does not need much shouting to know 
when a man is in earnest. Love grows without a 
sound. The great fisher of men worked quietly, as 
fishers usually do, and, as Isaiah said, not erying nor 
lifting up his voice in the streets; yet he was doing 
his Father’s work every minute. We need not be- 
come anxious when our sincerest work makes no 
great noise nor has any immediate effect. If we are 
dead in earnest, let us do what we can and keep still. 
Our great partner is a silent partner.—Sunday 
School Times. 


“Tt is time we learned that we cannot construct 
dogmas out of the personal experience of ancient 
saints.” 
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THE HABITATION OF GOD. 


“ Now, therefore,” said Paul, writing to the Ephe- 
sians, “ ye are no more strangers and foreigners, but 
fellow citizens with the saints, and of the household 
of God; and are built upon the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief corner-stone, in whom all the building fitly 
framed together groweth unto an holy temple in the 
Lord; in whom ye are also builded together for an 
habitation of God through the spirit.” (Eph. 2: 
19-22.) We are very familiar with the thought of 
the individual as a temple of the living God, but we 
have not dwelt enough upon nor taken to heart suffi- 
ciently the significance of this conception of Paul’s 
of men being built together into a temple, a suitable 
habitation of God. The individual, it is true, must 
be a holy temple before the Society, or the Chris- 
tian nation, or the Christian city, or the ward, 
or the neighborhood, can be builded into “an 
habitation of God.” Without the growth of the 
divine principle in the individual we can have 
nothing with which to so much as begin build- 
ing. But if we stop with the converted, transformed 
individual, indispensable as such individual is for 
the purpose, we have but the foundation—we have 
really only the material with which the laying of the 
foundation may be begun. Individual faithfulness, 
which we are so apt to fall back upon when we have 
become discouraged about all other remedies, and 
which we have the greatest confidence in as an un- 
failing cure for all the spiritual ills and shortcomings, 
is, after all, sure to leave most of the ills untouched, 
it we stop there. We may all believe in keeping the 
individual clear as to all our testimonies, and may 
keep ourselves clear; we may individually be faithful 
to all the things we believe in; and yet meetings con- 
tinue small, philanthropic activity flag, the First-day 
school dwindle till it is little more than a formality, 
the community be practically ignorant of the import- 
ance and dignity and value in actual every-day living 
of the testimonies we individually are so faithful to. 

Whether we may understand the psychology and 
the sociology of it or not we are doomed to failure 
unless we work on the theory that men are inextri- 
cably bound together. We cannot be saved or lost 
one at a time, individually. No one can experience a 
growth of the divine life within him all by himself 
like a hermit. 

And so it comes that not even the foundation of in- 
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dividual faithfulness can be attained in any complete- 
ness without a growing together of faithful individ 
uals. As soon as the divine possibilities begin to de- 
velop, if there is a real development, we find that we 
are no longer strangers in a strange land, but that 
those about us have the same divine possibilities, and 
that a feeling of fellow citizenship is growing up be- 
tween us and them. We find that we are all children 
of one household, that we are all working for the 
same thing, that we are meant to be “ fitly framed 
together.” 

We need to think more on this conception so viv- 
idly brought out by Paul. 
ings. 


We need it in our meet- 
We need to cultivate not only the divine striv- 
ing after righteousness in ourselves, but also along 
with that to become acquainted with the others in 
our neighborhood who are doing the same. Their 
experience will help us, will throw light on our puz- 
zling problems, will reveal to us where we are weak 
and where we are strong. We need to get to know 
one another in our mee tings, so that we may fit. to- 
gether and the better do the things our meetings 
ought to be doing. We need to get to know and ap- 
preciate better our neighbors whom we do not meet 
in our meetings, but with whom we ought to know 
how to work for the best interests of the community, 
politically and socially. The children of the divine 
indwelling, who for good reason or by chance are in 
different religious fellowships, need to look to one 
another with more of the higher tolerance that aims 
to understand and appreciate, so that the different de- 
nominations may work together in uprooting the 
great evils of our day. We need to bring together in 
working array the forces of good of our time, to focus 
all the strength of all the things that would make for 
righteousness. If this should be done wonders could 
be worked. There is no lack of goodness in the 
world, but too much of it is satisfied with individual 
faithfulness and has not learned to grow together 
into a holy structure where God may have a habita- 
tion and truly dwell among men. 


While it is a matter of regret with many of our 
meetings that some of their most valuable members 
are living sofar awaythat the meetingdoes not get the 
benefit of their presence and counsel, it often happens 
that these isolated members are very useful citizens 


of the community in which they live. Those who 
have visited Colorado Springs know how much that 
town is indebted for its fine parks and its miles of 
good roads to William J. Palmer, a member of Phila- 
de ‘Iphia Monthly Meeting. The Outlook informs us 
that this Friend and Dr. William A. Bell have pre- 

sented to Colorado College the whole domain known 
as Manitou Park, to be used for a School of Forestry. 
This fine mountain park, seventy-five hundred feet 
above sea level, is situated about twenty-five miles 
from Colorado Springs, and contains some fifteen 
thousand acres, two-thirds of which are covered by 
forests. With its hotel and cottages, its cattle ranch, 
its hay lands and excellent water supply, the property 
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is conservatively valued at about $150,000. This will 
add a fifth to the four important schools of forestry 
already doing good work in this country, the others 
being at Yale University, the University of Michi- 
gan, the University of California, and at Biltmore in 
North Carolina. 


The proceedings of the National Congress on Uni- 
form Divorce Laws, which met in Washington last 
week, have been read with much interest. The con- 
ference was called by Governor Pennypacker, of 
Pennsylvania. About one hundred delegates were 
in attendance, representing all but three of the States 
in the Union. The conference confined itself to the 
moral and legal aspects of the question, refusing to 
discuss it from a religious point of view. The resolu- 
tions adopted are not mandatory, but it is to be ex- 
pected that many of the States will make modifica- 
tions in existing laws in conformity with these reso- 
lutions. There was a general agreement among the 
delegates that divorce should be discouraged rather 
than promoted, and that the facility with which di- 
vorces are obtained in many States is a scandal to 
American society. One important resolution declares 
that hearings and trials should always be before the 
court; another requires a residence of two years on 
the part of the pl: aintiff, who has changed his or her 
State domicile since the cause of divorce arose, before 
a suit can be entered upon. While the States are un- 
dertaking to safeguard marriage by wiser laws, it is 
left for the Church, and other moral and religious 
agencies, to teach the solemnity of the marriage vows 
and the responsibility resting upon those who assume 
them. 


In view of the large number of working men in 
England who have come into intimate contact with 
Friends and Friends’ meetings in the Adult Schools, 
one is surprised that among the Friends in the re- 
cently-elected Parliament not one represents a labor 
constituency or stands on a labor platform. It is, no 
doubt the same in England as with us that there are 
very few or no Friends who are working men or iden- 
tify themselves in actual life and comradeship and at 
the ballot box with the wage workers and their inter- 
ests. The current issue of the British Friend says: 
“The presence of a large number of thoughtful 
workingmen in the House of Commons, with John 
Burns as a Cabinet Minister, is a feature of the new 
Parliament to be cordially weleomed. The only real 
objection that any right-minded person can feel to 
it is the fear that men of imperfect education will not 
take wide enough views, and will tend to sacrifice the 
interests of the people as a whole to those of their 
own class. Many of those who throw this stone are 
living in glass houses. The remedy must surely be 
sought in better education,—particularly education 
in the privileges and duties of citizenship. And may 
not the Adult Schools have a work to do, in this con- 
nection, that may be of priceless value? There are 
towns in which some of the best and most level-head- 
ed members of co-operative societies, trade unions and 
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Town Councils, have owed their training very largely 
to the Adult Schools; and we hope that these insti- 
tutions, while remaining wholly free from party poli- 
tics, will more and more turn out the sort of men who 
are fit to be members of Parliament.” 


Secretary Root has written a letter in which he 
gives it as his opinion that the United States “ could 
not rightfully summon or participate in any interna- 
tional conference looking to intervention, adjudica- 
tion or enforcement of a general accord by other 
African Powers against the Congo State.” He inti- 
mates that there may be much misgovernment in 
other parts of Africa, as well as in the Congo, and 
says that if the United States possessed territory in 
Africa five times as large as the Philippines, condi- 
tions might exist therein that would warrant the eriti- 
cism of other nations. When we remember the con- 
ditions that did exist in the Philippines a few years 
ago, and the efforts made by the War Department, of 
which Secretary Root was then the head, to screen 
the army officers who were responsible for the cruel- 
ties, we are willing to admit the probability of this 
last supposition. All history tells us that when a 
strong people takes possession of the land inhabited 
by people less skilled in arms and industries, the 
weaker people have suffered cruelty and injustice. 
The only way to lessen these cruelties is to turn the 
light of day upon them, until the force of enlightened 
public opinion compels a better state of affairs. The 
atrocities in the Congo are abundantly attested by 
the report of King Leopold’s own commission. If 
the United States cannot intervene as a nation, what 
is to prevent the State Department from addressing a 
letter to the King of Belgium, imploring him in the 
name of our common humanity to put an end to the 
barbarities that are being perpetrated in his name? 
Why is not such a letter as this as much in order as 
the one addressed to the Czar of Russia by Secretary 
Hay in behalf of the Roumanian Jews? In order 
that such an appeal may be made letters asking for it 
should go without number to our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, from concerned individuals and from the 
various religious and humanitarian bodies in the 
country. Just as lovers of liberty in the past would 
not rest as long as the African slave trade was carried 
on, so let us not rest until this twentieth century 
wholesale sacrifice of human life to human greed has 
been stopped. 


In one of our exchanges there is an encouraging 
report of a discussion at a local teachers’ institute on 
the teaching of patriotism in public schools. It is en- 
couraging because the emphasis was thrown on teach- 
ing the child the benefits that accrue to him from the 
government under which he lives, and the responsi- 
bility that rests upon him as a part of that govern- 
ment. One speaker said the boy should be taught 
that any one who sells his vote sells at the same time 
his manhood, his country and his convictions. In the 
past the love of one’s own country has often been 
taught along with a dislike for or a prejudice against 
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other countries. As the warlike spirit grows less (or 
rather, in order that it may grow less), shall we not 
teach that just as every true home should share its 
blessings with other homes, so every prosperous and 
enlightened nation should help the neighboring na- 
tions to advance their standards of civilization 4 





The good news comes to us from Bolivia that its 
Congress has passed a bill granting liberty of relig- 
ious worship. In order to become law this bill will 
have to be voted upon again at the next Congress, but 
the American Minister to Bolivia has written to 
Washington that there is no reason to doubt that the 
next session will contain as many friends of reform 
as the present one. When this forward movement is 
completed one of the last strongholds of religious in- 
tolerance in the world will have succumbed to the 
light of Christ. 


The statement was recently made by Lyman 
Abbott that the pictures of the biggest pick- 
pockets in the country are not to be found 


in the rogues’ gallery. He is reported as say- 
ing in a sermon before the students of Harvard Uni- 
versity: “ The man who takes money which he has 
not honestly earned from the pockets of the people 
at the gambling tables, or in the speculator’s shop, or 
in the industry in which young children are ground 
up in the sweatshop in order to supply cheap goods, is 
far more a robber than the petty thief on the 
streets.” 


Two items of news that come to us concerning 
Japan are more interesting when placed in juxtaposi- 
tion. A dispatch from Seattle, Wash., states that a 
local newspaper has started a movement to send a 
shipload of wheat to the Japanese famine sufferers, 
and adds that according to the latest Oriental mail 
advices nearly a million persons are starving, and that 
food is needed more than money. The contrasting 
statement is that the Japanese Government has con- 
tracted with the American Bridge Company for 150,- 
000 tons of fabricated steel, to be used in building 
railway bridges in Korea and Japan. The famine in 
the northern provinces is the result partly of crop 
failure and partly of the long and wasting war. Now 
that the war is over the industries of peace will give 
work and wages to thousands of Japanese subjects 
who have been engaged in the work of destruction. 








BUCKS QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Bucks Quarterly Meeting was held last week at 
Wrightstown. The meeting of ministers and elders 
on Fourth-day was small. The clerk, Mark P. Rich, 
who had never failed to be at his post before, was ab- 
sent because of the death of his wife. More than half 
of those who attended the meeting in the morning 
went to Langhorne in the afternoon to attend the 


funeral of Harriet J. Rich, who was beloved by all 
who knew her. 
On Fifth-day the weather was all that could be de- 









sired, the trolley cars were running on all the lines 
in the county, and business men were at leisure be- 
cause it was a holiday. Owing to these causes the at- 
tendance was larger than it has been at Wrightstown 
for many years; the house was filled downstairs, and 
some found seats in the gallery. There were helpful 
sermons from Ellwood Roberts, of Norristown; Sarah 
T. Linvill, of Philadelphia; Joseph S. Walton, of 
Newtown, and Franklin T. Haines, of Burlington 
Quarter. 


Bucks Quarterly Meeting is composed of Bucking- 
ham, Wrightstown, Solebury, Newtown, Middletown, 
Falls and Bristol Monthly Meetings, the meeting at 
Quakertown, N. J., having been laid down. Of the 
thirty-four representatives appointed to attend, all 
were present but five. The main business for the day 
was the answering of the fourteen queries. Two of 
the answers to the first query gave some definite in- 
formation, avoiding the stereotyped replies; the 
answers showed that in most of the meetings the at- 
tendance is not as good as it should be. Franklin T. 
Haines spoke of the tendency on the part of some 
good people to sleep in meeting, and of the unpleas- 
ant impression this makes on strangers or young peo- 
ple who may be present. Ellwood Roberts said it was 
a mistake to stay away from meeting because one felt 
tired; the comfort that comes from spiritual com- 
munion puts the mind at peace, and this rests the 
body. Elizabeth Stapler said faithfulness in attend- 
ing meetings gives strength to the character. 

In connection with the fourth answer, Emma D. 
Eyre urged all Friends to endeavor to be good exam- 
ples in regard to abstinence from alcoholic liquors 
and tobacco. 


With the fifth answer Franklin T. Haines coun- 
seled moderation at weddings, making special objec- 
tion to a hired orchestra. Elizabeth Stapler said that 
when those giving the wedding exceeded moderation 
it made it very hard for the overseers. Cynthia S. 
Holeomb disapproved of allowing those who were 
going to be married to choose their overseers, saying 
that overseers thus appointed are not likely to report 
that all was not as it should be. In connection with 
the seventh query Sarah T. Linvill made a plea for 
simpler ways of living, so that home cares might be 
less heavy. 

The report of First-day schools showed that there 
are eight schools in the quarter, with 66 officers and 
teachers and 681 pupils, 424 of whom are members 
of meeting. Franklin T. Haines thought that, con- 
sidering the large number of pupils, and the many 
years of First-day school work, there must be some- 
thing radically wrong with the methods of teaching, 
or there would not to-day be such a dearth of minis- 
try. Stephen Betts thought there was a lack of min- 
istry because sufficient encouragement had not been 
given to the young to speak in meeting. 

There are two day schools in the quarter, with a 
total enrollment of thirty pupils, three of whom are 
members of meeting and five have one parent a mem- 
ber. 


The statistical report showed a total membership 
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of 1,227, of whom 150 are minors. The total gain 
during the year was 15; the total loss, 41. One 
monthly meeting reported several resignations and 
disownments. 

Sarah T. Linvill spoke of the interest manifested 
by the meeting in the answering of the queries, and 
suid that it was evident Bucks Quarter was 
not yet ready to do away with them. Eliza- 
beth Lloyd said that while not ready to dispense with 
the answers, she hoped the plan recommended by 
another quarterly meeting would be adopted, of 
having part of the queries answered at each quarter 
instead of all fourteen at once. A solid session of 
over four hours was too much of a good thing. With 
the queries divided, some that had passed without 
comment might have been duly considered. 

The meeting began at ten o’clock, the first meet- 
ing closed at 11.50 and the second meeting at 2.30. 
Practically all who attended the meeting for worship 
were present during the business session. At the 
close of the meeting all were invited to partake of a 
substantial lunch that was served in the school house. 


LETTER FROM A FRIEND. 


[The Committee on Best Interests of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia (Race Street) from time to time 
addresses a Friendly letter to those members of the monthly 
meeting who live at a distance. The following, addressed to 
Emma Waln, Hugh Mellvain, Mary B. Mellvain, Sarah T. R. 
Eavenson and Benjamin H. Shoemaker, 3d, of the Committee 
on Best Interests, is a reply recently received.] 


Dear Friends: 


In these days when almost every one is engaged in 
a mad chase after wealth and material prosperity 
(and although I have lucid intervals, I do not claim 
te be any exception to the rule), when interest in re- 
ligious matters has sunk to a minimum, when only a 
very small percentage of people observe any of the 
outward forms of worship, whatever they may do in 
their hearts; when the ideals of conduct and ideals of 
life are lower than they have been for many, many 
generations, it is a distinct pleasure and a welcome 
sign of grace to receive your annual letter full of 
kindliness and friendly feeling, extending the hand of 
fellowship to those whom you know only as adherents 
of a common faith. 

I am much obliged to you for your letter, for the 
information it conveys, and for the feelings which 
prompted it. 

I believe that during recent years there have been 
many signs that the cycle of religious indifference 
which is referred to above is drawing to a close. I 
believe that more and more people are getting closer 
to the several churches and various expressions of re- 
ligious life, having found from experience that an 
element of the kind is essential to human welfare and 
human happiness, and I see no reason why the Society 
of Friends, which is one of the broadest of all expres- 
sions of the Christian religion, should not participate 
in this religious revival and gain in membership in a 
way that has not been the case for very many years. 
An essential to this is that the Societyshould maintain 


its broadness, its undogmatic character, its freedom ° 
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from sectarianism and from unimportant forms. It 
should unhesitatingly abandon the idea of a distine- 
tive dress, which is no longer required as a protest 
against the extravagance of the days of Fox; it should 
not make too much of several other ideas which it is 
inclined to father, but which have nothing to do with 
its fundamental character, and about which there 
may well be an honest difference of opinion, as, for 
instance, the question of universal peace. I believe 
in peace and am desirous of maintaining peace; but I 
can imagine conditions when I would prefer to see 
war; so unintelligent and dogmatic insistence upon 
peace at all costs may be the only thing that keeps 
many desirable recruits from the Society’s ranks. 

After all, it is the fundamentals of the Quaker be- 
lief, the ideal of divine guidance of a personal and 
immediate character, and the absolute necessity of 
following this Inner Light, together with the neces- 
sity of living such a life as will enable the Divine 
Power to manifest himself within, that is the essence 
of our faith, and is what should be insisted upon. It 
is this ideal which should be preached in our meet- 
ings, when the Spirit moves, and by example at all 
times, and it is only by so doing that we can hope to 
keep alive and vital and growing the Society which 
we love and the existence of which is the reason for 
this letter. 

It is this kind of religion for which I notice a rap- 
idly-growing demand in the world to-day, and it is 
the religious bodies which supply this kind of religion 
which will increase and prosper. I trust our Society 
will be one of these. 

Sincerely, 
Crement A. Griscom, JR. 

21 Washington Square, North, New York City. 


THE DETHRONING OF ALCOHOL. 


Another potent factor in the dethroning of alcohol 
has been the spirit of scientific research of recent 
years. In the great laboratories scientists have been 
earefully studying the effects of alcoholic liquors 
upon the various organs of the body, and, although 
they differ in their conclusions upon some points, the 
result is that those physicians who have most closely 
followed these investigations have, almost or entirely, 
abjured alcoholics as a necessary part of their thera- 
peutic outfit. These elaborate studies of alcohol have 
convinced many that the nourishing and strengthen- 
ing properties formerly ascribed to alcoholics existed 
only in the imagination, and belong to the errors of 
an age which had no facilities for accurate observa- 
tion. The food qualities of the grains and fruits, it is 
row believed by many authorities, are destroyed in 
the process of making alcoholic drinks. Even the 
stimulating qualities ascribed to aleohol are denied by 
many, who class it among the narcotics because of its 
depressant effect—From an Open Letter in the Cen- 
tury. 


Don’t give another “a piece of thy mind,” unless 


it is a mind of peace.—The Friend (Phila.). 
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JANE NICHOLSON—A CENTENARIAN. Often in the past, as these sisters sat through the si- 


[The following sketch of Jane Nicholson, 
her one hundredth birthday recently at her 
apolis, is taken from an Indianapolis paper. | 

Mrs. Nicholson’s maiden name 
Wales. She is the daughter of 
Welch Wales, and was born in North Carolina, Feb- 
ruary 1st, 1806. When she was eight years old, her 
maternal grandfather, Samuel Welch, decided that 
he must remove his large family of twelve children 
and their children from a slave State to a free State. 
Isaac Wales had just completed a new house and 
planted a fine orchard, and disliked leaving his beauti- 
ful farm for an Ohio wilderness, but his wife’s ex- 
tremely tender love for her father, Samuel Welch, 
turned the scale, and Isaac Wales sold his farm at a 
great sacrifice. 

They joined the Welch colony. 
fore the day of 
grandmothe 


who celebrated 
home in Indian- 


was Jane Finley 
Isaac and Ruth 


This was long be- 
carriages, but the grandfather and 
r rode in a small two-wheeled vehicle 
called a gig, and regarded as luxurious compared 


with the great white covered wagons drawn by 
four horses, which conveyed the other fami- 
lies. The memory of this journey from Carolina 


to Ohio is still vivid in Mrs. Nicholson’s mind—the 
bells on the horses, the finding of chestnuts on the 
way up the Blue Ridge Mountains, the wild beauty of 
the scenery. Her word pictures of this trip have 
charmed her children and grandchildren many an 
hour. 

Samuel Welch settled in the Miami valley in south- 
ern Ohio. He had bought 1,200 acres of exceedingly 
rich, but heavily timbered land—enough for each 
child to have a farm. Here Isaac Wales began the 
heavy task of clearing the land. Sometimes his little 
daughte *r saw the deer come out of the thick woods to 
a salt spring where they drank. The Shawnee In- 
dians had just left that part of Ohio, and there were 
traces of their wigwams. 

The second year saw a clearing sufficiently large 
to raise a few bushels of rye. The children looked 
forward anxiously to white bread. Mrs. Nicholson 
remembers seeing her mother help winnow this rye, 
which was then put away until it could be taken to 
a distant mill to be ground. In the meantime an off- 
cer of the Ohio State militia came to collect the 
“muster fine.” The Quakers protested against war, 
and would neither drill for nor countenance war, so 
they were fined. These officers took what they chose, 
and made their own valuation. In this case, for a 
fine perhaps of $2.50, they took the whole crop of 
rye, leaving not a grain. The little children were bit- 
terly disappointed to see all the crop go, but they 
heard no complaint from either the father or mother. 
It was a matter of conscience, and they believed it 
right to suffer in the good cause. 

In 1830 Jane Finley Wales was married to Valen- 
tine Nicholson, since deceased, a descendant of early 
English Quakers. A younger sister, Nancy, was mar- 
ried at the same time to Thomas Butterworth. The 
ceremony was that of the Friends’ Church and the 
meeting house was of hewn logs in the thick woods. 


lent meetings, they had heard the rare sweet note of 
the hermit thrush. In this house Elias Hicks had 
once preached. His earnest conviction and his impas- 
sioned words had earlier divided the Society of 
Friends into Hicksites and Orthodox. The four 
young people in this double wedding were Hicksites. 

Very early in their married life Mr. and Mrs. 
Nicholson were enlisted in the anti-slavery work. 
Their home was one of a chain of hospitable homes, 
stretching from the Ohio River to the lakes—stations 
on the “ Underground railway,” whose trains were 
mainly made up by the faithful Quakers. A night’s 
ride from Cincinnati, it was a frequent occurrence for 
Mrs. Nicholson’s children to be awakened by the 
midnight arrival of a carriage load of fugitive slaves. 
In addition to her own family cares, Mrs. Nicholson 
must provide for these frightened and always hungry 
men and women. Perhaps they must be concealed 
for a time from the zealous executors of the fugitive 
slave law. 

At this time the Anti-Slavery Society decided to 
hold one hundred conventions in the West. In the 
district embracing southern Ohio Mrs. Nicholson’s 
home became the headquarters for the noted anti- 
siavery lectures. Mrs. Nicholson has given much 
study to slavery in all its aspects, reading every book 
and pamphlet obtainable. 

During her entire life there has not been one 
worthy reform without her sympathy and support. 
This often meant to her husband and herself sacrifice 
and denial quite incomprehensible to the young or 
even middle-aged people of to-day. 

Perhaps Mrs. Nicholson’s Quaker heritage made 
her deeply sympathetic with the very earliest move- 
ment for the rights of women. Homekeeping and 
home-loving, she was ever ready to give the support 
of her name and influence to every movement for the 
welfare of humanity. 

The years have taken from her countless old 
friends and almost all her many near relatives. Only 
twelve first cousins remain, and the sister, whose wed- 
ding day was her own. Mrs. Butterworth was unable 
to take the long journey to observe the century anni- 
versary; but at ninety-six she still writes long and in- 
teresting letters and enjoys life. 


Jane Nicholson’s interest in the Society of Friends 
continues unabated. When ministering Friends visit 
Indianapolis the appointed meetings are held at her 
home, so that she may attend them. On her recent 
birthday she received interesting letters from the 
only two remaining who were associated with her in 
anti-slavery work—Henry B. Blackwell, of Boston, 
and Frank Sanborn, of Concord. 








The true secret of happiness is not to escape toil 
and affliction, but to meet them with the faith that 
through them the destiny of man is fulfilled, that 
through them we can even now reflect the image of 


our Lord and be transformed into His likeness.— 
Canon Westcott. 
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A MEMORY. 


[To Ellwood Trueblood, of Blue River Meeting, in Southern 
Indiana, in memory of Eighth month 25th, 1905, at Fall Creek 
Meeting House, near Pendleton, Ind.] 


O for the power of the bard 
Whose simple God-sent lines, 
Proclaim George Fox’s message 
Unto every searching mind! 


Or that the Light within me guide 
The muse of Quaker verse 

Into the halls of memory, 

And they one scene rehearse! 


Some yearly meeting blessings, 
Blooming through time’s soft haze, 
Fade, yet drop in the garden 
Rare seeds for future days. 


And some in quiet moments, 
Will touch us then as now, 
\s life’s holy benedictions, 
God’s hand upon the brow. 


And greater than all the blessings 
That lighten the daily load, 

Are the words of truth and beauty 
From the lips of the servants of God. 


It was after the morning meeting 
When lunch had been taken, and rest, 
And each with a heart overflowing, 
The hand of his neighbor had pressed. 


To one whose very presence 

Is as a road to Heaven, 

Whose heart for youth is tender, 
To him the call was given. 


Out of a heartfelt yearning 

Of youth for help divine, 

“Come out of doors and tell us 
How to make our lives like thine.” 


And so, in the pause of the noontide 
Of that last full meeting day, 
Into the quiet grave-yard 

We took our reverent way. 


There in the shade of the maples, 
To many memories dear, 

We heard the beautiful message 
Of one who knows no fear. 


Whose steps are turning homeward 
With friends of old to meet, 

But whose heart is like the springtime 
And whose life seems all complete. 


Tell you the message, reader? 
Not as it came to me then, 

But its echo comes to me often, 
Over and over again. 


The influence over his boyhood; 

A sainted mother’s care, 

Devoted love for his sisters, 
Whose lives grew poetic and fair; 


And best of all, the devotion 
Of one who heard his voice, 
The noblest support of manhood, 
The woman of his choice. 


Ah! how wondrously forgetful, 
That these treasures of his heart 
Were the dearest in the storehouse, 
Was he, that he might impart 


Truths, whose clear notes would awaken 
Chords in every listening soul, 

Rays of light for each one’s pathway, 
Pointing out the better goal. 
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As he paused a moment, fearing 
That he use the time too long, 
Came a question from the stillness: 
* What has made thee now so strong? 


“Has thou found no great temptations, 
Faults within thyself to shun, 

What has guided thee so truly? 

How hast thou such victory won ? ” 


Straightway did the answer follow: 
‘Faults had I, temptations too; 
Quick, impetuous my nature, 
Even doubt within me grew. 


“ But I found the strength most needed, 
Found relief from doubt and care, 

Felt my anxious heart grow quiet, 
Calling unto God in prayer.” 


Then, as if the sweet remembrance 
Of his Guide through toil and joy, 
Made his kindness even kinder, 
Turned he to a timid boy: 


“Hast thou no request to make us 
Ask it now, my child, be free! 
Boys have oft perplexing questions, 
I was once a boy like thee.” 


But the child, though grown less fearful, 
Trustful now and unafraid; 

Life’s perplexities forgotten, 

Grave and sweet, no answer made. 


For within the hush that hovered 
O’er the group that gathered there, 
Even children, youths and elders 
Silent, owned their Father’s care. 


And as one the after-silence 

Broke, with uttered thanks now given, 
Every soul in aspiration 

Made an earnest step toward Heaven. 


BIRTHS. 
PARRISH.—At Avondale, Pa., Eleventh month 23d, 1905, to 
Charles and Anna 8S. T. Parrish, a son and daughter, who are 
named Roland Wilson and Mary Elizabeth Parrish. 


MARRIAGES. 


BROW N—SEEKIN.—At the home of her father, Hugh 
Nicholas Brown, near Arkona, Ontario, Canada, Second month 
21st, 1906, by Friends’ ceremony, Cynthia E. Brown to Dee 
Watt Guy Seekins, of Batavia, N. Y. 


DEATHS. 

BARTRAM.—At their home, near London Grove, Chester 
County, Pa., Anna Wollaston, wife of T. Chalkley Bartram, in 
the 68th year of her age. Friends met at the home Fourth-day, 
the 28th, at 2 p.m. The funeral was at Fourth and West 
Streets, Wilmington, on Fifth-day, the Ist, at 11 a.m. 


CALEY.—At Plymouth, Pa., Second month 9th, 1906, William 
R. Caley, in the 73d year of his age; son of the late Samuel 
and Ann Caley, of Newtown Square, Pa.; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, held at 
Street. 


COOK.—First month 29th, 1906, at her home, near Avon- 
dale, Esther, wife of Marcellus 8. Cook, having passed three- 
seore years and ten, in Seventh month last. She was a daugh- 
ter of the late Charles Hollinshead, Sr., of Medford, N. J. 

Having married, in 1861, she, with her husband, established 
a home in the neighborhood in which she spent the remainder 
of her life. She was deeply interested in religious and philan- 
thropie work, always willing to make sacrifices, that she might 
lend a helping hand. She took an active part in the organization 
of the Children’s Aid Society, the Grange, and the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, being president of her local 
branch of the Jatter from its inception (nearly twenty years) 
until the time of her death. While always a member of 
Friends’ meeting, her liberal views enabled her to reach out 
and assist in many fields where “the harvest was ripe and 
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laborers few.” She filled her domestic duties of wife and 
mother in a manner that few can equal and none excel. Dur- 
ing the last two years of her life she was a sufferer from a 
breaking down of the body. She took to her bed on New Year’s 
Day, and bore the pain and suffering of the four weeks fol- 
lowing without a murmur. On the morning of the 29th she 
asked “to have the lights put out and the curtain raised that 
she might see the morning.” Conscious to the last moment, 
she talked matters over with the family, bore her testimony to 
her desire for a plain burial, and with a peaceful smile on 
her face she passed through the gateway of eternity to the 
reward of her labors. 


HORNER.—At her home, Mullica Hill, N. J., First month 
26th, 1906, Rachel H. Horner, widow of the late Ellison 
Horner, in the 75th year of her age. She was a member of 
Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. 


PARRY.—-At the home of her grandfather, Cyrus Hillborn, 
Newtown, Pa., on Second month 4th, 1906, Edna Hillborn 
Parry, only child of Edwin L. and the late Sarah A. Parry, in 
the 13th year of her age. A most gentle and lovable child, she 
will be missed by her many little friends, as well as by the 
older people who were attracted to her. 


RICH.—Near Woodbourne, Bucks County, Pa., Second month 
18th, 1906, Harriett J., wife of Mark Palmer Rich, and daugh- 
ter of the late Amos and Margery Jones, in the 78th year of 
her age; a member of Middletown Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


WEEKS.—At Somers Centre, N. Y., Second month 18th, 
1906, Esther Jane Weeks, aged 79 years. The funeral was 
held at Friends’ Meeting House, Amawalk, on Fourth-day, 
Second month 21, at 2.30 p.m. 

She was born in the town of Somers, Second month 17th, 
1827. She was the daughter of Silas and Sarah Weeks, who 
were members of Salem Preparative Meeting, which meeting 
she enjoyed, attending with her parents as long as the meeting 
continued, after which she was a regular attender of Amawalk 
Meeting, and on First-day she and her niece, Pauline Maurice, 
who has been a daughter to her in her declining years, could 
be seen wending their way together, driving their own horse 
and enjoying the long ride of six miles to attend our small 
meeting. Their faces always brought cheer with them. Al- 
though 79 years old, her bright and sunny countenance did not 
show it. She had been clerk of the select meeting a number 
of years, which position she held at the time of her death. We 
wonder upon whom the mantle will fall, but undoubtedly the 
Great Shepherd who cared for her will find some one to do the 
work. 

We feel that in her removal the meeting has sustained a 
great loss, and that one of its strong pillars has been hewn 
down and our fold one less in number. 

The words of comfort and cheer handed forth by Joel Bor- 
ton, Charles M. Robinson, Emily P. Yeo, and others, fell like 
dewdrops from our Heavenly Father’s altar, and methinks I 
hear her say, “Fear not, little flock; it is your Heavenly 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom.” ee 

WILSON.—Twelfth month 17th, 1905, George D. Wilson, 


aged over 75 years; a birthright member of Centre Monthly 
Meeting. Interment at Friends’ Cemetery. 





T. BURLING HULL. 


In these days, when a man’s success in life is often measured 
by the number of dollars he has somehow gathered together, it 
is refreshing and encouraging to look back over a life so far 
above the mean and sordid things of this world that In con- 
templating it the dollar mark is never seen. To those of us 
who knew T. Burling Hull in his home, and who at times were 
permitted to enjoy the sweet atmosphere of that home, and 
see and feel the gentle lovable comradeship to every member 
of the family, his life was an inspiration to better things. 
Blessed are they who have called him husband and father, and 
through them is the world better for his having lived. 


Bynum, Harford County, Md- JOSEPH F. Hoopes. 








NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The meeting at Byberry, Philadelphia, will be attended by 
Henry W. Wilbur on First-day, the 4th, at 10 a.m. In the 
afternoon, at 2.30, Henry Wilbur will address the Friends’ As- 
sociation on “ Present-day Quakerism.” 





Isaac Wilson has a prospect of attending meeting at Moores- 
town, N. J., on First-day, the 4th, in the morning, and an ap- 
pointed meeting in the Methodist meeting house in the even- 
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ing. On Fifth-day, the 8th, he expects to attend Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting at Woodstown, N. J. 





The quarterly meeting committee visited West Philadelphia 
Meeting (Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Avenue) on Second 
month 25th. Although it was stormy, quite a goodly number 
were benefited by messages from Sarah Linvill, Margaret 
Howard, Mary Walton and Ellis Bacon. 


The Normal Class for First-day school workers for the 17th 
and the 24th of Third month will be in charge of Jesse H. 
Holmes. In these two sessions the course on “ Teaching Ethi- 
cal Lessons from the Prophets” will be closed. The special 
subjects will be “Isaiah of Babylon” and “ The Messianic Ser- 
vant.” 





A religious meeting will be held at Friends’ Home for Chil- 
dren, 4011 Aspen Street, Philadelphia, Third month 4th, at 3 
p-m. Lewis Smedley hopes to attend. All interested persons 
are cordially invited to attend this meeting. 

Saran T. R. EAvENSoN, M.D. 


Our Friend, Lloyd C. Griscom, recent Minister to Japan, and 
lately appointed Ambassador to Brazil, who was some time 
ago invited by the Committee on Best Interests of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia (Race Street), to 
address Friends on some of his experiences in Japan, has sig- 
nified his willingness to accept the invitation. A public meet- 
ing will be arranged for at Race Street Meeting House at an 
early date, and it is hoped that a large audience of Friends 
may greet him in approval of his efforts in behalf of the senti- 
ment of peace. 





There will be a special meeting at Camden Meeting House, 
Market and Cooper Streets, above Seventh Street, First-day 
evening, Third month 4th, at 7.30 o’clock. Henry W. Wilbur, 
general secretary of Committee for Advancement of Friends’ 
Principles, and William W. Birdsall, principal of Girls’ Nor- 
mal School of Philadelphia, will address the meeting. Come 
and bring your friends. Under auspices of the Young People’s 
Class of the First-day School. 


JosepH BECK TYLER, Superintendent. 


Two local “Summer Schools” [In England] are, we under- 
stand, being arranged for the beginning of September, 1906. 
Apparently they will take place at the same time. One is un- 
der the auspices of Balby Monthly Meeting, and is to be held 
at Bakewell, in Derbyshire. Dr. Rufus Jones has, we believe, 
signified a hope that he may be present. The other is under 
the care of Hereford and Radnor Monthly Meeting, and is to 
be held at Llandrindod Wells, in connection with a “ week-end ” 
Monthly Meeting. The Summer School Continuation Com- 
mittee has not yet decided whether a general Summer School 
shall be held this year—British Friend. 


The Swarthmore Preparatory School was adjudged victor- 
ious in the debating contest held last week with the Friends’ 
Central School, Philadelphia. The subject of the debate was: 
“ Resolved, That capital punishment should be abolished in the 
United States.” The Swarthmore School had the affirmative, 
and was represented by Warner H. Jenkins, Raymond M. 
Weeks and Willard T. Tomlinson. The negative side was 
represented by Lawrence E. Birdsall, Edwin W. Perrott and 
Louis F. Coffin, of Friends’ Central School. The judges were 
Jasper Y. Brinton, Harrison Morris, John L. Haney and Joseph 
C. Emley. By this victory Swarthmore has won the privilege 
of debating with Penn Charter School in the finals for the 


championship of the Pennsylvania Interscholastic Debating 
League. 











ANNA H. SHAW AT RACE STREET. 


The Committee on Equal Rights for Women, which is a sub- 
committee of the Philanthropic Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, has invited Anna Howard Shaw, the president 
of the National Woman Suffrage Association, to address a pub- 
lic meeting in Race Street Meeting House on First-day, Third 
month 4th, at 3 p.m. She will speak of the progress that has 
been made toward securing equal rights for women, the condi- 
tions existing at the present time, and the most effective 
methods of work in order to improve these conditions. 
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ABINGTON SCHOOL NOTES. 

The students of Abington Friends’ School entertained a 
numerous audience of the friends and patrons of the school on 
the afternoon of Second month 22d, with exercises com- 
memorative of George Washington and his work. 

A portion of the afternoon was taken up by a debate on the 
question, “ Resolved, That the United States would have re- 
mained a dependency of Great Britain had we not received the 
aid from France.” The contestants were Herbert Moore and 
Drew McIntosh on the affirmative, and Chester Ambler and 
Samuel Noble on the negative. 

This is the second of a series of debates arranged to be given 
at the school. Recitations, music and a flag and song exercise 
on the thirteen original States comprised the remainder of the 
program. 

The musical part of the program was of an especially pleas- 
ing character, the ability of the students in this direction be- 
ing of high order for school work. This is due to the long 
series of years during which music has been taught, this being 
the thirteenth year since it was formally introduced. The 
recitations were mostly ballads and patriotic poems of the 
revolutionary period, and quotations from the writings of 
Washington. Patriotic songs by the school formed the open- 
ing and closing exercises. 

A tramp through historic Virginia is being organized by a 
number of the older students for the spring vacation during 
the last week of Third month. They will be accompanied by 
one or more of the instructors. 

Out-door practice for the spring track work has been started, 
and baseball teams are being organized. 

The fine running track on the athletic field will be put into 
condition for practice work as soon as the condition of ground 
and weather permit. 

The school is passing through a successful and prosperous 
year. The number of pupils in attendance is about fifteen per 
cent. greater than at the same time a year ago. 

An evening meeting appointed for Isaac Wilson was held at 
the school on the evening of the recent Abington Quarterly 
Meeting. The meeting was attended by students and in- 
structors, and was an occasion of good for all. 

The health of the students has been good, the school having 
been clear of contagious diseases, and having almost no sick- 
ness of any sort among students or teachers. 

May E. Stevenson, instructor in drawing, gave an address 
on the subject of art education at the recent Friends’ Educa- 
tional Conference, held at the School of Industrial Art, Broad 
and Pine Streets, Philadelphia. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On Seventh-day evening, the 24th, the annual Swarthmore 
Club dinner was held at the Bellevue-Stratford. Seventy-five 
persons were present, including several of the college faculty. 
The guests of the evening were Dr. Swain, Dr. Appleton, 
Joseph Wharton and Isaac H. Clothier. 

At meeting on First-day Dr. Alleman read a strong paper, 
it being a plea for truth and morality in college and in the 
business world. Henry Wilbur then gave an able address on 
“Knowledge and Faith.” 

On Second-day evening Prof. Hoadley exhibited several of 
his lantern slides, showing scenes in and about Swarthmore. 

The Literary Circle met on the evening of the 19th inst. 
Dr. Hull exhibited and read from a quaint tract of the seven- 
teenth century, “The Upright Life of the Heathen—Briefly 
Noted,” printed at about the date of Wm. Penn’s coming to 
America. The anonymous Quaker author records an alleged 
interview between Alexander the Great and the “King of 
Brachmans,” and portrays a Utopian society, by way of satir- 
ising the worldliness of Englishmen of the time. 

Alice Keim described early German manuscripts as regards 
the naive illumination and the forms of the lettering. She 
showed a number of exquisitely tinted facsimiles of illumi- 
nated MSS. of old German religious books, sagas and eddas. 

Prof. Hayes commended the critical writings of Prof. George 
Edward Woodberry, whose broad sympathies give to his lit- 
erary criticism the quality and beauty of a new and fine 
philosophy of life. From his latest book, “The Torch,” a pas- 
sage on the author’s devotion to Shelley was read. “I re- 
member as if it were yesterday when I was a freshman at 
Harvard, the very hour in that cold library when my hand first 
closed round the precious volume; and to this day the frag- 
rant beauty of that blossomed May is as the birth of a new 
life.” Prof. Woodberry’s idealism makes him see in the poets 
and philosophers the only enduring voices of a race’s culture and 
heart history. As he says: “Plato is not a thing of the past, 
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twenty centuries ago; but a mood, a spirit, an approach to su- 
preme beauty, by the pathway of human love; Spenser’s ‘ Red 
Cross Knight’ is not an Elizabethan legend, but the image of 
the Christian life to-day.” 

Prof. Appleton reported on the subject of Greek vases in 
Crete. Miss Boyd and Miss Hall, two young American college 
women, have discovered some notable examples of ancient 
Greek vases in Crete. These were referred to as illustrating 
old Greek myths and legendary history. Miss Dadmun spoke 
of Whistler’s “nocturnes” and “ arrangements,” and of Rus- 
kin’s hostile judgment of the artist’s work. She defended 
Whistler’s emphasis on simple beauty as the prime requisite 
in art. BR. ©. TF. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
PHILADELPHIA.—The regular meeting of 
Social Section of the Young Friends’ Association was held 
Second-day evening, Second month 19th, 1906. Percival M. 
Fogg read an interesting paper on “Friendly Forms of Wor- 
ship,” and Emily H. Ingram entertained us with a recitation 
entitled, “A Legend of Service.” Anna M. Thompson and David 
Parrott favored us with two selections on the piano and violin. 
All present then took part in a historical salad, conducted by 
Helen N. Emley. This consisted of a number of questions in 
ancient and modern history. Then followed a social hour. 
Our next meeting will be held Third month 19th, at which time 
we expect to have a debate between Moorestown Association 
and this section. Subject will be announced later. All are 
cordially invited. H, E. S., Secretary. 


the Literary and 


FAIRHILL, PHILADELPHIA.—The third meeting of the Fairhill 
Friends’ Association, held at the meeting house, Germantown 
Avenue and Cambria Street, on Second-day evening, attracted 
one of the largest gatherings ever seen at Fairhill. Arthur M. 
Dewees gave an interesting talk on the Friends’ Adult School 
work in England. A recess of ten minutes developed a degree 
of sociability that was remarkable when it is considered that 
this was largely an assemblage of strangers; in fact, the spirit 
of fellowship has characterized this movement from its in- 
cipiency. 

The Visitation Committee reported plans for systematic 
work. A committee was appointed to arrange for a purely 
social gathering on Seventh-day evening, Third month 10th, 
and also to announce program for the next regular meeting on 
Third month 26th. A committee was also appointed to formu- 
late plans for the organization of a class in physical culture 
and elocution. 

Twenty-five new members were admitted, making ninety 
members to date. The majority are non-members of our Re- 
ligious Society. 


ABINGTON, PA.—The Friends’ Association met at the home 
of Israel H. and Elizabeth W. Ely, on the evening of Second 
month 9th, 1906. 

The meeting was opened by the reading of the 17th chapter 
of Kings, by Rachel 8. Martin, after which the minutes of the 
preceding meeting were heard. 

Frances Hallowell then gave a recitation, entitled “ Now.” 

Ella S. Mitchell read a paper, the subject being, “ Are we 
responsible for the wrongs we might prevent? ” 

The correspondent, Annie M. Jarrett, told us of the potteries 
of England, read one or two poems, also a paper written by 
some member of our Association, telling us why we failed, very 
often, in not having more interesting Association meetings. 

A report of the conference at Plainfield, N. J., by Israel Hal- 
lowell, one of the delegates, was then read. 

Elizabeth H. Smith, unable to be present, sent her paper, 
“The Truth about the Congo,” which was read by E. Florence 
Stapler. 

A beautiful poem, “The King’s Picture,” was well delivered 
by J. Frank Gaskill. 

After sentiments the meeting adjourned to meet Third 
month 9th, 1906, at the home of Edwin S. and Anna P. Stapler. 
Several members present expressed that this one had been a 
good meeting. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held at the home of Elizabeth A. Seott, Second 
month 17th, 1906. The meeting was opened by the reading of 
a portion of the third chapter of Romans. At roll-call an un- 
usual number responded with sentiments from the poet of 
the evening, Sir Walter Seott. We feel quite encouraged, as 
nine new names were proposed for membership. Martha E. 
Gibbs was appointed on the General Conference Committee. 
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The evening exercises opened by Mary R. Moore reading the 
portion of the Discipline on “ Secret Meetings.” A very inter- 
esting biography of Sir Walter Scott was read by Eliza B. 
Deacon. Anna C. Scott ably read a part of “ Marmion,” tak- 
ing in the song “ Lochinvar.” The pathetic poem, “ The Orphan 
Maid,” was given by Laura C. Black. Mary A. Harvey beauti- 
fully recited “Hide and Seek” from Alice Cary. William 
A. N. Black read “ The Good Sailor’s Return.” A very pretty 
piece was recited by Charlotte Deacon entitled, “Life is a 
Stocking.” 

After a few minutes’ silence the Association closed to meet 
Fourth month 7th, at the home of William L, Biddle. 

MABELLE E. HARVEY, Secretary pro tem. 


HOPEWELL, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association was held 
Second month 25th, 1906. Vice-president Dr. Arthur Robinson, 
after calling the meeting to order, read the 12th chapter of 
tomans. Cassandra Pidgeon gave some well-selected notes 
from the “ Memoirs of Elizabeth Newport.” Interesting cur- 
rent events were read by Mary 8S. Lupton. “The Essence of 
Simplicity,” by Charles Wagner, was read by Lydia W. Irish. 
The question for discussion referred to Mary 8. Lupton was, 
“ What are the disadvantages to the individual who fails to ob- 
serve the hour of meeting punctually, and what are the dis- 
advantages to the meeting as a whole ?” She had asked four 
others to assist her in the answer of it. Two only were pres- 
ent, Cassandra Pidgeon and Carroll C. Clevenger. The clos- 
ing paper was by Mary §8. Lupton, and all that was said and 
read on the subject was very much enjoyed by the Associa- 
tion. After a few moments of silence the meeting adjourned. 

BERTHA B, CLEVENGER, Secretary. 


Snort Creek, O.—The Friends’ Association of Short Creek 
Quarterly Meeting met in the Short Creek Meeting House, near 
Emerson, 0., Second month 17th, 1906, at 2 p.m., following the 
quarterly meeting. After a period of silence, the president 
opened the meeting by reading a portion of Scripture. The 
roll-call and reading and adoption of minutes was followed by 
the official report of the Association Conference recently held 
in Plainfield, N. J., which was very much appreciated for its 
concise account of the meeting. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 
Philadelphia. 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 
Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 1] a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 
Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 
Germantown, 10.30 a.m.;_ First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 
Fairhill, Germantown 
bria Street, 9.30 
School, 2.30 p.m. 
Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; 
9.15 a.m. 
Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 


10.30 a.m.; 


Avenue and Cam 


a.m.;  First-day 





First -day School, 
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{Third month 3, 1906. 


Oliver G. Cope read Charles Wagner’s account of his “ visit 
among Friends,” in which he gave his views of their plain liy 
ing. Margaret C. Clark then read a carefully-prepared paper, 
“Qur Standard of Excellence,” in which high ideals of home 
life were shown. ‘The next was a beautiful poem, “Guard Thy 
Tongue,” read by Annie 8. Evans. A selected reading, “ Bleased 
by Drudgery,” was read by Alice R. Jones. 

The attention of the meeting was called to the action of the 
faculty of Swarthmore College in granting the privilege of 
smoking in Wharton Hall to the tobacco users among its stu 
dents, and much tender solicitude was expressed as to the cor- 
rectness or advisibility of such a course. The consensus of 
opinion was that the long-established attitude of Friends on 
the baneful tobacco habit must suffer, from even this apparent 
ly slight compromise with the evil practice, and that such a 
compromise will prove, as in similar instances, a serious mis 
take. Adjourned to meet at Concord in Fifth month. 

E. A. Berry, President. Mary M. Fox, Secretary. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
“FOR A FREE CONSCIENCE.” 

Some time ago under the book notices in your columns was 
one to which I would like to call attention—* For a Free Con- 
science,” by L. C. Ward. 

I have recently read this book, and find it not only interest- 
ing and instructive, but absolutely true to history—that is, 
the early history of Friends. Many people, especially the 
young, have no thorough knowledge of the early days of our 
Society, and of the terrible sufferings endured by those who 
stood firm for their religious belief, even though death was the 
penalty. The book is written in a spirit of sweet, loving sym- 
pathy. We have a vivid picture of the sufferings and stead- 
fastness of Friends, and withal a story intensely interesting to 
young and old. It seems to me this book ought to be in our 
First-day school and circulating libraries. 

There seem to be so few books to rightly set forth Friends’ 
principles and testimonies, and especially in such an attractive 
manner as to appeal to all. Lypta G. MOSHER. 
Granville, N. Y. 


Dainty Foods 
Demand It 


N EVERY Receipt that calls for cream 


of tartar, soda, or baking powder, use 


the Royal Baking Powder. 


Better results 


will be obtained because of the absolute 
purity and great leavening strength of the 


It will make the food lighter, 





Camden, N. J. 
Market and Cooper Streets, between | 
Seventh and Eighth, 10 a.m.; First- 
day School, 11 a.m. (Midweek meet- | 
ing, Fourth-day, at 7.30 p.m.) 
Merion, Pa. | Royal. 
10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed / 
free of charge by hack from Narberth | 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 
New York City. 
East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd | 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nues), at 1] a.m. | 
Brooklyn. | 
Schermerhorn Street (between Smith 
Street and Boerum Place), 1] a.m. 
Washington City.— 
1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 
Chicago.— 
Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 
Street, near Wabash Avenue), 11 a.m. 


Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 


(Continued on page iii.) 


sweeter, of finer flavor, more digestible and 
wholesome. It is always reliable and uni- 
form in its work. 

Alum and phosphate baking powders— 
some of them sold at the same price and 
some of them cheaper—will make neither 
dainty nor wholesome food. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


